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WHAT POLICIES? 


One thing we've got to do before June 30, 1955, when 
the present Draft Act runs out, is to make up our minds 
whether or not to renew it. 

According to Representative Carl Vinson, (D.,Ga.), Chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Committee, quick action by 
Congress is in prospect to continue for another four years 
the draft requiring twenty-four months of military service for 
each male citizen called up. 

But deciding about the Selective Service Act is only part 
of the entire problem raised by the need for adequate na- 
tional defense in a dangerous, divided world. 

Through the President's messages and through bills to put 
his recommendations in action, the Republican Administration 
has presented its suggestions and plans. The Democratic 
leadership in the 84th Congress has done so, too, by intro- 
ducing bills of its own. 

More bills concerning defense are sure to be added to 
what's been already proposed. 

Inside and outside Congress there'll be plenty of debate 
on this entire question so vital to the continuance of our 
nation with its faith in freedom and its government of, by, 
and for the people. 

The importance of defense and the values the Administra- 
tion puts on various features of it may be measured by the 
national budget which President Eisenhower submitted for 
the U. S. fiscal year from July 1, 1955 to July 1, 1956. The 
amount asked for defense takes two-thirds of the entire sum 
for running the government. 














Defense” rests on many things. As the proposed budget 
shows, it relies more than ever on air power. To warn would- 
be aggressors not to start something, U.S. defense also 
emphasizes new weapons like the A and H bomb. Carried 
by guided missiles, by land- or carrier-based bombers, and 
by atomic-powered submarines, such weapons, in case of 
attack, would be kept in readiness to strike back with enor- 
mously destructive force. Defense means stockpiling those 
materials we'd need but couldn't get if war breaks out. It 
means seeing to it that the power to produce, which makes 
us the world's leading industrial nation, can't be crippling!y 
hurt—for as long as we can stay on top in production, we'll 
be hard to beat. 

But, as its very foundation, adequate defense must rely on 
men. 

This was true on April 19, 1775, when our liberty depend- 
ed on the spirit, courage, and training of the Minute Men 
and Militia at Concord Bridge. 

It is true today. 

What should our policies be for defense—for our military 
manpower in particular? 


To help us decide, let's begin by taking a look at the 
nation's past experience—at our heritage. 
For Civil Defense, see the Guide for January, 1954 (Vol. III, No. 5). 
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HOW IT’S BEEN. 


Those earliest settlers at Jamestown, Virginia, and at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, knew the meaning of the word 
*‘militia."’ Every able-bodied man among them had his flint- 
lock musket, and even carried it to church when there was 
fear of an Indian attack. 

These militiamen were not professional soldiers. They 
were civilians prepared to defend their homes if the need 
arose. Their training wasn't anything to boast about—a 
close order drill on the village green, and perhaps a quar- 
terly or yearly muster with other companies of the colony. 
But the system saw the settlers safely through the French and 
Indian Wars, and, as 1775 drew near, found them far more 





ready for the fight for independence than they might other- 
wise have been. 

in the troubled times just before Lexington and Concord, 
General Gage, in command of the British Redcoats gar- 
risoned in Boston, grew more and more concerned because 
he knew that tne colonists were armed. He was aware of 
the growing resentment stirred up by the insistence of British 
Parliament that it could levy taxes on Englishmen anywhere— 
“taxation without representation,’’ which many colonists re- 
garded as an infringement of their rights. 

In the Fall of 1774, when General Gage forbade the 
Massachusetts Colonial Assembly to meet in Boston, they met 
anyway, as a ‘Provincial Congress,"’ first at Concord, then 
at Lexington. They voted to gather and hide stores of am- 
munition, ready for use in defense of their rights. And be- 
cause there were a good number of Tories in the militia, 
who sympathized with the official British point of view, the 
Provincial Congress voted to set up an additiona! armed 
force, the Minute Men. 

“In various Massachusetts towns, late that Fall and in the 
early Spring of '75, enrollees were taking this oath: ‘‘We 
. . . will hold ourselves in readiness at a minute's warning 
. . . to defend all and every of our Charter Rights, Liber- 
ties, and Privileges . . . to the utmost of our power and 
abilities ... . and with arms and ammunition thus to do.'": 

Unlike the loosely compulsory militia with its haphazard 
training, all Minute Men were volunteers. 

In a good number of towns, Minute Men drills were held 
twice each week, each session lasting for a full three hours. 
Almost all Minute Men had guns of their own—the few who 
lacked them being supplied by the town. Most shouldered 
heavy firelocks, but a few carried lighter, more accurate 
fowling pieces and sporting guns. 

What happened on April 19, 1775, when Gage’s crack 
troops, the Grenadiers and Light Infantry, made their raid 
on Concord to destroy the ammunition stored there, and 
were beaten back all the way to Boston, has become one of 
the most stirring episodes of America’s history. 

The Continental Congress, meeting in Philadelphia, rec- 
ommended to the colonies that ‘‘all able-bodied men be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and fifty be formed into com- 
panies of militia''—but this was a suggestion, not a law. 
Though Congress presently took the militia besieging Boston 
into Continental service, one of General George Washing- 
ton’s great problems was how to keep his men under arms. 
The large proportion, accustomed to the militia system, did 
not think in terms of sustained fighting, and if they felt a 
need to go home, did exactly that. Volunteers would enlist 


for only very short terms, and Washington's army, at its 
peak of 18,000 in the Summer of 1776, sometimes fell as 
low as 4,000 men, and seldom went higher than 5,000. 

After final victory at Yorktown in October, 1781, the 
young nation, following an uncertain start, ratified by 1788 
the Constitution which ever since has served us well. The 
Constitution gave Congress the right to raise armies. It al- 
lowed the states to keep their militia, with the provision that 
they could be called at need into the service of the nation. 
It appointed the President to be Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces. 

In 1792, Congress passed the “Militia Act," setting aside 
periodic days for drilling. But this act proved largely non- 
effective and went out of use. 

The War of 1812 was fought by a small regular army, 
and by volunteers, including those who served in the Navy. 
So was the Mexican War in 1845. Up to the outbreak of the 
Civil War, though nearly every state had some sort of vol- 
unteer militia force, these can best be described as largely 
social with perhaps an annual three days of mustering and 
whooping it up enjoyed by all companies in the state. 

When the Civil War broke out, President Abraham Lin- 
coln for the North, President Jefferson Davis for the South, 
called out their respective state militia. Next they called for 
volunteers. For nearly two years the war was fought on that 
basis. Then, on March 3, 1863, the Federal Congress 
passed, and President Lincoln signed, the first U. S. wartime 
conscription act. Except for its serious consequences, it was 
pretty much of a joke, and a poor joke at that. While all 
men between twenty and forty-five had to register, hiring 
a substitute or paying the government $300.00 was all it 
took to get out. Instead of summoning those best suited to 
serve, choice was by lot, working great hardship on heads 
of families who might not have the cash to buy themse'ves 
off if they chose to. Bloody draft riots forced the federal 
government to go easy on the scheme. 

When war with Spain broke out in 1898, Congress re- 
lied again on the traditional American system of a few regu- 
lars and as many volunteers as it could get. 

War in Europe in 1914 once more raised the whole prob- 
lem of national defense. Out of the militia system had grown 
the volunteer National Guard, officially set up by act of 
Congress in 1903 to perform double duty—ready, in case 
of local troub!e, to serve at the call of the Governor; ready, 
in a national crisis, to enter the federal service. But the total 
number of men in the regular army and of national guards- 
men was small compared with the size of the armies fighting 
in Europe. As the danger of our involvement deepened, 
especially after a German submarine, without warning, tor- 
pedoed and sank the British superliner Lusitania, with many 
Americans aboard, General Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff, 





convinced Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, that, to fight 
effectively, we would have to raise a really big army by con- 
scription, rather than relying, as in the past, on volunteers. 
Secretary Baker then persuaded President Wilson that con- 
scription would be necessary. 

In the early hours of Good Friday morning, April 6, 1917, 
by joint resolution of the Senate and House, the United 
States declared war on the German Empire. 

A little more than a month later, Congress passed a 
Selective Service Act. 


_7The oath’s wording differed somewhat in different towns, but the general idea was the same. 
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The machinery of the draft was to be administered by 
civilians, not by the military. All men between twenty-one 
and thirty, inclusive, would register. Those without de- 
pendents would be drafted first. With emphasis on fair 
treatment, a schedule of classifications was set up. 

Quite a few Congressional leaders, mindful of what had 
happened during the War between the States, warned that 
registration would be attended by “‘rioting all over the United 
States."’ They were wrong. By sundown on June the fifth, 
over nine million men had registered without the slightest 
fuss. Of the twenty-four million who were listed with their 
draft boards before the war ended (the age limit had been 
lowered to eighteen and raised to forty-five), a little over two 
million were inducted. 

With an ocean between us and the scene of fighting, and 
our allies manning the trenches in France, there was time 
enough to prepare. 

That fortunate situation seems now gone forever. 
Finding enough officers to train so large a number of 


mens was a problem. In the beginning they came from 


West Point, the Army War College, and the National Guard. 
Luckily Congress, through the National Defense Act, had set 
up a reserve corps, with a system of camps, to train officers. 
By the end of the war, these camps were turning out gradu- 
ates at a pretty good clip. 

The Defense Act of 1920, after the war ended, put the 
National Guard and the Reserves once more on a voluntary 
basis. 

Less than twenty years later, Fascist Italy's conquest of 
Ethiopia, Nazi Germany's gobbling up the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia and subsequent invasion of Poland, plunged 
Europe into the Second World War. In Asia, Japan's aggres- 
sions in China had already made us highly uneasy. In Sep- 
tember, 1940, Congress passed the nation's first peacetime 
draft, by and large on the World War | model, with 800,000 
draftees to be selected for a year of military training. The 
National Guard, too, was called into federal service for a 


similar span of duty. 


<= 


Pearl Harbor, Sunday morning, December 7, 1941, put 
us, also, in the war. 

Again, we had just enough time to prepare because our 
allies, though desperately hard pressed, slowed up the 
enemy. We found that we required a whole year to get a 
division ready for combat. We needed longer than that to 
produce a rea!ly adequate flow of ammunition and arms. 

After World War Il was won, the idea of most Americans, 
a peace-loving people, was to get our citizen soldiers out of 
uniform as quickly as possible—with the Defense Departmen? 
hoping that many of the veterans would decide as civilians 
to become members of various reserve units. 

Even while we were demobilizing, the cold war had 
started. 

In March, 1947, the World War Il Selective Service Act 
ended, and Congress didn't renew it. 















But by 1948, with the world situation worsening, and So- 
viet Russia swallowing Czechoslovakia, Congress passed 
another peacetime Selective Service Act, making al! men, 
eighteen to twenty-five, liable for twenty-one months of mili- 
tary service. Talk of universal military training also again 
began to be heard, more emphatically than in the past, but 
Congress, mindful of the traditional American attitude, 
turned thumbs down on the proposition. 

Then the world crisis again seemed to ease up. Congress 
hesitated as to what to do about the draft, slated to expire 
on June 24, 1950. To play safe while it deliberated, 
Congress extended selective service for fifteen days. 
During those fifteen days, the North Korean communists 


‘invaded South Korea. 


Events thus forcing the decision, Congress extended the 
Selective Service Act for another year. 

Trained troops were needed for Korea, and at once. 
Our men still in uniform were scattered all over the place: 
in Germany and Japan on occupation duty, in Alaska and 
elsewhere -at important outposts. With all Korea crumbling 
under the onslaught of the Reds, there simply wasn't time 
to train the two million or so young Americans who, having 
come of draft age after the war, had not been called up and 
therefore had received no training. To get experienced sol- 
diers quickly, Congress empowered the President to call up 
the National Guard and the Reserves—which meant mostly 
combat veterans of World War Il. 

Taken from civilian life to which they had only recently 
returned, these veterans had a tough readjustment to make. 
Later a Congressional sub-committee reported that while for 
the most part ‘‘an outstanding job"’ had been done, never- 
theless this mobilization had been carried out ‘at the ex- 
pense of heartaches, broken homes, closed business, and 
lost jobs on the part of reservists." 

One thing the start of the Korean War taught us was that 
we had no trained reserves for such an emergency unless 
we turned to men who had already fought. Over six hun- 
dred thousand such veterans, after many had already given 
three, four, and five years of service, were called back to 
the colors. 

The leeway of extra time which came to our aid in World 
War Il no longer exists. We're on the spot as the balancing 
force. 


HOW IT IS NOW 


The 1951 Draft Act, which expires this June 30, intro- 
duced several new features. All men entering the armed 
services, either as volunteers or draftees, were to be under 
an eight year obligation. For draftees, this meant twenty- 


. four months of active service, then six years in the callable 


reserves. But sponsors of the eight year principle, mindful of 
the unfair reserve situation at the outbreak of the Korean 
War, meant it to apply primarily to another set-up also 
thought of in the 1951 Act. This was a plan whereby young 
men, when they became eighteen years of age, would be 
trained for six months, then placed in reserve units for seven 
and one half years. 

Congress put the draft part of this Act into operation at 
once. It directed that a Presidential Commission be appoint- 
ed to study the U.M.T. reservist plan and submit details for 
later consideration. 

When the Commission proposed that the six months train- 
ing for eighteen year olds begin on a trial basis of 60,000 
(out of about 800,000 eligible annually), the House, exer- 
cising its judgment and seeking to measure the sentiment of 
the citizenry for and against U.M.T.,* shelved the program 
by sending it back to committee. In the Senote the bill, ap- 
proved by the Armed Services Committee, never reached the 
floor. 


iThis principle of civilian management of the draft, and by local boards, has been held to ever since. 
$Counting the Navy and Marine Corps, which relied on volugteers, we had about 4 million men under arms before World 


War I ended. 


ePresident Truman unsuccessfully asked Congress 17 times for a U.M.T. Bill. 








‘HOW SHOULD IT BE? 


In his State of the Union message, then by special message 
on January 13, 1955, President Eisenhower has again laid 
the whole question of national defense before the Congress 
and us. 

At the same time, Senator Richard B. Russell (D.,Ga.), 
Chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee in the 
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84th Congress, introduced a bill\ which will enable the 


Democrats, wherever they may wish to do so, to develop 
their own plans for building up the country's armed strength. 

The Russell bill proposes this general program for training 
a Reserve: 

Young men at eighteen would be given six months of basic training 
under civilian supervision, then placed in reserve status for seven ond 
one half years. 

Eisenhower's defense program includes these points and 
recommendations: 

1. Extension of the Selective Service Act for another four years. 

Should or should not the Selective Service Act be renewed? Whot are 
our reasons? 

2. For “career” service men, various measures to make service more 
attractive, thus reducing rapid turnover and causing more men to choose 
the armed forces as a lifetime job. These benefits would include better 
pay and pensions, more adequate medical care for one’s family, more and 
better housing for family men, and provision for immediate dependents 
in case of death. For short-term soldiers, perhaps peacetime continuance 
of the G.I. Bill of Rights, to pay for further education, for instance. 

What are our views as to these recommendations? : 


3. A reserve training plan. Its details are based on studies by the 
President's National Security Training Commission. The plan would give 
young men a good deal of choice: 

(a) Between the ages of seventeen and nineteen they could volunteer 
for six months of basic training, with pay at $30.00 a month, followed 
by nine and one half years active participation in reserve units. Refresher 
drills and camps would keep them ready in case of a national emergency. 
The plan wouid begin with the acceptance of 100,000 reservists the 
first yeor, the number to go up or down as the President decides, 
with the advice of the Secretary of Defense and of the civilian National 
Security Training Commission. Expansion of this program would amount 


to universal military training. This plan, the President believes, would 


¥> distribute the burden of defense more fairly. In the words of his State 


of the Union message, it would “ ... build and maintain powerful 
civilian reserves immediately capable of effective military service . . . in 
lieu of maintaining active duty forces in excess of the nation’s immediate 
needs." 

What arguments for, what against, the reservists plan in genera! ond 
in its details have we heard? In our thinking and discussion, we should 
include also the proposal as contained in Senator Russell's bill. What is 
our considered opinion on such reserve plans, ond why do we hold these 
views? 

(b) A second choice confronting a young man nearing eighteen would 
be as follows: He could wait to be called up by the draft, which would 
probably happen at around twenty or twenty-one years of age. Then he 
would serve for the regular twenty-four months, and for six yeors there- 
after would be in a reserve pattern along the general lines described 
under choice “a”. : 

(c) A young man could choose to volunteer, as at present, for active 
service in any unit for which he might be qualified, serving the regular 
period of enlistment called for by the particular branch he had picked, 
providing it entailed ot least two years of active service. Joining a Na- 
tional Guard unit whose principal training consists of weekly drills and 
summer encampments would not, as at present, gain deferment from the 
draft or satisfy the new plan's requirements. Young men enlisting in the 
National Guard would be required to take basic training in one of the 
active services. The reserve requirements under choice ‘‘c’’ would be for 
six years. 

How do we feel! about these sections of the plan? 


4. President Eisenhower also recommended extension for two yeors of 
the Defense Production Act designed to increase the productive capacity 
of industry in a national emergency. 

What are our views as to that? 

5. His program, said the President, also calls “ ... for reduction of 
forces in certain categories and their expansion in others, to fit them 
to the military realities of our time.’ There should be on increase in the 
Air Force. There would be a reduction by 1956 of some 380,000 men in 
the other active armed forces, which, on the first of this year, totolled a 
little over three million men. 

What arguments, pro ond con, do we hear concerning this phose of 
the military ‘“‘new look"? What are our own views? 

6. Commenting on the fundamentals of his program, President Eisen- 
hower said it was planned for the long pull and for strength. There should 
be balance and flexibility, rather than ‘‘undue reliance on one weapon.” 
The Security of the U. S., he pointed out, “is inextricably bound up with 
the security of the free world. For this reason, one of our tasks is to do 
everything possible to promote unity of understanding and action among 
the free nations so that each may take its full and proper part in the 
cooperative process of establishing a lasting and effective security." 

What are our opinions here? 

“A realistic limitation of armaments and enduring, just 
peace,” said the President, ‘‘remain our national goals; we 
maintain military forces because there is no present alterna- 
tive—forces designed for deterrent gnd defensive purposes 
alone but able instantly to strike back with destructive power 
in response to an attack."’ 

As a New York Times editorial points out, ‘defense is 
only . . . part of the search for peace, the negative one.” 

What positive approaches to the search for peace might 
be cited? Let's list them and see what we think about each. 


ABesides having numerous Democratic sponsors, this Bill also has two Republicans—Leverett Saltonstall, former Chairman of 


the Armed Services Committee, and Styles Bridges. They co-sponsored the measure not as any indication of disapproval of 
the Administration program but just to help get the question before the Senate for discussion. 





For Guides to backgrounds of some other issues before the 84th Congress, see Vol. III, No. 9, Foreign Trade; Vol. II, No. 
6, Federal Budget; Vol. I, No. 4 and Vol. II, No. 7, Alaskan and Hawaiian Statehood; Vol II, No. 9, Immigration; Vol. III, 
No. 7, Tajt-Hartley Amendment; Vol. I, No. 7, Eighteen-Year-Old Voting Age. 


Coming: Should or should not the proceedings of the U. S. Congress 
and its Committees be televised? 











